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Debate Questions for 1941-1942 


ows 

The National Council of Pi Kappa Delta last spring worked out a 
new plan for the annual debate question and submitted that plan to 
the local chapters for a referendum vote. As the chapters adopted it 
by a vote of 58 to 37, we are now operating under the new plan. 

Under it we have two questions for the year instead of one. The 
first of these was selected by a joint national committee made up of 
representatives from Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, Phi Rho 
Pi, Pi Kappa Delta, and the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. It was announced in September. Here is the question echos 
en: Resolved, That the Federal Government Should Regulate by 
Law All Labor Unions in the United States. Constitutionality con- 
ceded. 

Under the plan Pi Kappa Delta will select a second question to be 
known as the National Pi Kappa Delta Question, which will be the of- 
ficial question for the debate tournaments to be held at the Four- 
teenth National Biennial Convention of the society in Minneapolis 
next April. This question will be selected by the usual Pi Kappa 
Delta plan. The committee is at work now picking out the three or 
four best possible debate questions available. These will be submitted 
to the local chapters to be ranked. The question that wins out in this 
vote will be the Pi Kappa Delta question for this year. The plan is 
to have the final announcement ready to go to the chapters not later 
than December 1. See the statement from Glenn Capp given below. 

G. W. FINLEY, National Secretary. 


To the Loeal Chapters of Pi Kappa Delta: 
Pi Kappa Delta’s Debate Questions Committee submits the follow- 


ing three topies from which propositions will be phrased for our No- 


vember preferential vote: 
1. Civil Liberties 
2. The Future Peace 
3. Federal Tax Program 
The various chapters might be interested in the thinking of the 
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committee on these three topies as to possible specific propositions. 
The following propositions are some that have been suggested under 
these headings: 
1. Civil Liberties. 
a. The outlawing of all anti-democratic organizations in 
the U.S. 
b. Curtailment of freedom of speech during the present 
emergency. 
2. The Future Peace. 
a. A league of nations following the war. 
b. Adherence to the Roosevelt-Churehill eight peace aims. 
e. A union with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Federal Tax Program. 
a. A federal tax program designed to retire the national 
debt. 
b. The Federal Government should adopt a uniform re- 
tail sales tax. 
ce. Adoption of a tax program sufficient to pay at least 
20% of national defense expenditures. 
Perhaps a brief explanation of the procedure of the Pi Kappa Delta 
Questions Committee should be made since passage of the referendum 


~~ 


last spring changed our procedure somewhat. Under the new pro 
cedure the committee is to announce three topies by October 1. It 
may add a fourth topic to this list prior to November 15. Proposi- 
tions are to be prepared from these topies and submitted to the chap- 
ters for preferential vote by November 15. The vote shall then be 
taken and the choice of the chapters announced by December 1. The 
proposition announced at that time will be used at the national tour- 
nament in Minneapolis, and is expected to be used in numerous invi 
tation tournaments 

The Questions Committee is now at work phrasing specific propo 
sitions from the above three topics. It is also exploring the possibili- 
ties of a fourth topie to add to the list. Some other topies which are 
now being considered are: (1) Immediate declaration of war; (2) 
Federal program of social security; (3) An immediate war referen 
dum; (4) Conseription of capital and labor; (5) Permanent program 
of conseription of man power; and (6) Government control of strikes. 

It is the sincere wish of the Questions Committee to represent the 
wishes of a majority of the Pi Kappa Delta chapters. We therefore 
welcome any suggestions that any individual member, chapter, or 
provinee cares to make. All suggestions will be given eareful consid 
eration by the committee. The final choice will be left entirely with 
the chapter votes. We believe that this is the most democratic way 
for selecting our proposition GLENN R. Capp, Chairman. 
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Speech Tournaments, 1940-194] 


EDWARD 8S. BETZ 
College of Pacifie, California 


ow 


This is a summary of thirty-seven speech tournaments sponsored by 
colleges in almost every section of the country last year. Five of the 
meets were conducted for high schools and the remainder for junior 
and senior colleges. The survey is the result of a request for infor- 
mation sent to all Pi Kappa Delta directors of forensics and to other 
directors who conduct tournaments. Its purpose is to gather together 
information on programs, methods, new contests and judging stand- 
ards for examination by those interested in the improvement of tour- 
nament procedures. 


THE TOURNAMENTS 


Five of the tournaments were one-day affairs; seventeen lasted for 
two days; fourteen for three days, and one was conducted by radio 
over a period of several weeks. As to number of events, eight tour- 
naments centered on one; five had three; nine had four; four had 
five; six had six; one had seven; and one had eight events. 

Traditional debate is the heart of the speech tournament; thirty- 
six of the meets included it on their programs. Extemporaneous 
speaking and oratory follow in popularity, being found on twenty- 
two and twenty of the programs. Impromptu—on eleven programs— 
and after dinner speaking—on ten—were the next most frequently 
found. The following individual events were on the programs of 
fewer tournaments: poetry reading, seven; discussion, six; declama- 
tion, five (high school tournaments only) ; legislative assembly, two; 
and lecture reading, situational oratory, conversation and bible read- 
ing one each. 

Fees for tournaments are apparently a necessary evil and the fol- 
lowing methods of collecting them were used: in debate, twelve 
charged a fee per individual, fifteen charged for the team and four 
charged a fee per school. In seven of the tournaments the fee paid 
included lodging, meals, or both. The usual amount charged per 
team was $1, three charged $2, and one charged fifty cents. For en- 
try in individual contests one tournament charged twenty-five cents, 
fourteen charged fifty cents, and three charged $1. 

Six tournaments required that the entering school supply at least 
one judge before its teams were allowed to compete. The others made 
various provisions for securing an adequate number of qualified 
judges ; these procedures are listed: 
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Bring a judge or pay $5. 

Pay $2 per team unaccompanied by a judge. 

Furnish one judge per five teams or pay $5. 

Furnish one judge for first three teams, pay $2 for each addi- 
tional group of three teams. 

Furnish one judge for first four teams, pay $5 for each addi- 
tional group of four teams. 

Furnish a judge or pay $15 per day, plus $5 for expenses, to 
provide for one. 

Furnish one judge for each two teams or pay per team $4 (one 
tournament), $5 (four tournaments), or $6 (two tournaments). 


DEBATE 


Traditional debate has been standardized to the extent that little 
comment on its procedure is necessary. Only one significant varia- 
tion was noted in this survey: three of the tournaments required that 
a school enter both an affirmative and a negative team; in all other 
cases the teams debated both sides of the question. 

As to the conduct of the tournament—number of rounds, elimina- 
tions, ete.—there was considerable variety. Two tournaments were 
conducted for three rounds only ; four, for four rounds; two, for five ; 
four, for six; two, for seven; six, for eight; four, for nine; one, for 
ten; and one, for eleven. Fourteen tournaments allowed all teams to 
participate in all rounds with none eliminated; eight conducted pre- 
liminary rounds for the selection of the better teams to participate 
in elimination rounds; and seven had preliminary rounds for the 
selection of the better teams to proceed through a second series of 
rounds (generally three) from which there were no eliminations and 
no decisions announced until the end ot the series. 

Zach of the eight tournaments which used the ** preliminaries plus 


elimination’’ arrangement selected the teams to survive the prelimi- 
naries in a different manner. All held a series of rounds (four, five, 
or six) from whieh there was no elimination and in whieh the de- 
cisions Were not announced until the end of the series. Then one of 
the following methods was used to select the teams to continue in the 
tournament and eliminate each other: 


1. A bracket of thirty-two teams (sixteen or eight if the registra- 
tion was small) made up of : 
All undefeated teams, and 
Enough teams With one defeat and highest ranking (on a sev- 
en point seale) to fill out the bracket. 
All entered the elimination rounds on an equal basis and one 
loss eliminated a team. 
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All teams continued which had: 
a. No defeats. 
b. One defeat and an average rating in the preliminaries of 
(on a seven point scale). 
A bracket of eight teams made up of : 
a. All undefeated teams, and 
b. The remainder from those having the highest percentage rat- 
ing in the preliminaries. 
One loss eliminates. 
All teams with two defeats or less enter elimination rounds. 
One loss eliminates. 
All teams with one defeat or less enter elimination rounds. 
One loss eliminates. 
After two series of preliminary rounds the final bracket 


made up of: 
a. All teams with one defeat or less, and 
b. Teams with rating of Superior regardless of losses. 
Two losses (prior to semi-finals) eliminates. 
sracket of eight ‘‘highest ranking teams’’; the rating of the 
judges takes precedence over the team’s record of wins and 


losses. 
One loss eliminates. 

All teams with one defeat or less enter eliminations rounds. 
Undefeated teams are paired against each other and two 
losses are necessary to eliminate. 

In the second type of elimination tournament—more popular ap- 
parently on the West Coast—the weaker teams were eliminated after 
a preliminary series of rounds (five, six or seven) ; the remainder of 
the teams then debate each other without elimination and without an- 
nounecement of decisions until the end of the second series of three 
rounds. At that time the team with the best record throughout the 
entire tournament is declared the winner; ties for first place are de- 
bated off. There were three similar methods of selecting the teams 
for the final series. Two tournaments allowed all teams with one 
defeat or less to advance to the final rounds; two others advaneed all 
teams with two defeats or less. The third method, which was origi- 
nated by Professor Joseph Baccus for the annual Western Associa- 
tion tournament and used in the revised form presented here by the 
writer in two other tournaments, attempts to be somewhat more selec- 
tive. It involves some calculation which ean be done in a few minutes. 
I quote from the contest rules of one of these tournaments: ‘‘ All 
teams will participate in six rounds of debate, changing sides after 
each round. All teams having no defeats, and teams with one defeat 
whose total of wins times the total wins of its opponents is equal to 
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the average of the similar scores of the undefeated teams, will qualify 
for three additional rounds with the same status, i. e. as undefeated. 
All other teams with one defeat and teams with two defeats whose 
total wins times the wins of its opponents is equal to the average of 
the similar scores of the teams with one defeat will qualify for the 
final rounds with the same status, i. e. as defeated once.’’ This al- 
lows teams which met strong opposition to enter the finals even though 
having suffered two defeats. 

The matter of determining a champion or designating a winner 
was handled in three different methods: 1. All debates no-decision ; 
two tournaments used this system but rated the teams; one rated the 
individual speakers; and one rated both speakers and teams. 2. De- 
cision debates but no championship; four tournaments rated the 
teams; one rated the individuals, and three rated both. 3. Cham- 
pionship ; twenty-two determined it by the team’s record of wins and 
losses ; one, by individual ratings. 

Four tournaments included the direct clash form of debating, gen- 
erally following the rules prepared by the originator, Professor Ed- 
win Paget, of State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


DEBATE BALLOTS 


The debate ballots which were surveyed displayed considerable 
variety, though certain areas showed a tendency toward standardiza- 
tion. Of the twenty-two ballots sent in three simply called for a deci- 
sion for the affirmative or the negative ; six called for a decision and 
ratings for each team; three for a decision and individual ratings; 
three for a decision and team and individual ratings; two ballots 
called for no-decision but written criticisms from the judge; two, for 
no-decision but team ratings; and three, for no-decision but team and 
individual ratings. 

Thirteen ballots requested that the judge check the team or the 
individual on a scale. All but two assigned the numeral ‘‘1’’ to 
the lowest point on the scale; two used a four-point scale; ten, a five 
point scale; and one used a scale of seven points. The four-point 
scales used the designations: Poor, Fair, Good, Excellent ; and Below 
Average, Average, Above Average, Superior. One of the five-point 
scales simply used the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, while the others used these 
designations: three used. Poor, Fair, Average, Good, Superior ; three, 
Poor, Fair, Good, Excellent, Superior; one each, Inferior, Mediocre, 
Fair, Excellent, Superior ; Unsatisfactory, Fair, Good, Excellent, Su- 
perior ; Superior, Excellent, Good, Average, Fair. The seven-point 
seale used the designations Excellent, Superior, Good, Average, Fair, 
Inferior, Poor. (This was the only ballot which gave a higher rank- 
ing to the term ‘‘ Excellent’’ than to the term ‘‘Superior.’’) 
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On these ballots the judges were asked to rate the team or individ- 
ual (as indicated above) on various items, from four to ten in num- 
ber. One ballot carried four items; two included five items; four in- 
cluded six ; two, seven ; two, eight ; one, nine; and one, ten. Following 
is a list of the items which the judge was asked to check. Since there 
was much duplication of thought and intent in the items but at the 
same time slight variation in the wording, I have taken the liberty of 
using in these cases the most common wording. Where similar items 
are found in the compilation it means either that the items were sim- 
ilar in wording but perhaps different in intent, as ‘‘ Reasoning and 
Analysis’’ and ‘‘ Reasoning and Strategy’’; or that both items oe- 
curred on the same ballot, as ‘‘Use of Evidence’’ and ‘‘ Knowledge of 
Question.’’ 

In order to facilitate examination the items are arranged in homo- 
geneous groups. There were six rather clearly defined groups and 
three others which were of less significance. 


Item Distribution 


Refutation and Rebuttal. 
Ability to uphold case 
Ability to extemporize and adapt to opponent 

Use of Evidence 
Knowledge of question 

Effective Delivery 
Effective language 
Extempore ability 
Voice and diction 
Control of bodily action. 
Projection to audience 

Clarity of Organization.. 
Careful planning........ 

5 

Use of Argument 


Quick, straight thinking. ade 
I, Ge I ainictatettclitaicecnins 

Analysis and reasoning 

Analysis and clear organization. 
TURIN CO CIN ici i ais ices cdcns 
General Effectiveness.............................cccceccccceeeee 
Effective Team-work 


INDIVIDUAL CONTESTS 


Regulations dealing with the various individual contests showed 
that all but one tournament used more than one round for the purpose 
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of: 1, rating the contestants (in the case of six tournaments) ; or 2, de- 
termining a winner (in the case of nineteen tournaments). Three 
provided two rounds for all contestants ; and two, three rounds for all. 
Nine tournaments had one preliminary round before the finals; two, 
two preliminaries; two, three preliminaries; two, two preliminaries 
and a semi-finals; and two, three preliminaries and a semi-finals. 

Information was too incomplete to survey accurately the methods 
used in determining a winner. There were apparently two general 
practices ; one involved the selection of the best contestants from each 
section in the preliminaries to compete in the finals; the other ad- 
vanced to the finals those contestants whose accumulated ranking 
through the preliminaries was highest. In this last system the winner 
is determined by carrying the rankings in the preliminaries through 
to the finals and including all judgments when computing the scores 
of the contestants. When this method is used, the semi-finals and 
finals are weighted by using more judges than in the preliminary 
rounds. In several tournaments in one area an attempt was made to 
compensate for faulty decisions by counting no place lower than 
fourth. Thus if a contestant had in the preliminary rounds scores 
of 1 and 2, in the semi-finals 2-2, and in the finals 1-1-6 his total 
score would be thirteen rather than fifteen. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 


This contest showed little variation from the standard practice of 
having contestants select one of three topics drawn an hour before the 
time of speaking—though one tournament provided for the drawing 
**several hours in advanece.’’ The length of the speeches varied from 
five to ten minutes; two, five minutes maximum; three, six minutes; 
eight, seven minutes; five, eight minutes; and one, ten minutes. Four 
regulations specified that the use of a minimum amount of notes was 
satisfactory. One tournament required that each contestant speak on 
the same topic before two sets of judges. A method of ‘‘pepping up’’ 
the contest is used in one tournament where all the extemp speakers 
listen to each other and every speaker prepares a question to ask each 
of his fellow contestants. When each speaker finishes his initial 
presentation the chairman selects at random one of the other con- 
testants to read the question he has prepared while the speech was 
being presented; the speaker then has two minutes to answer the 
question. 


ORATORY 


The Oratory contest is also standardized to the extent that with 
one exception there was no significant difference between any of the 
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contests. ‘Two tournaments set a time limit of ten minutes on the ora- 
tions and the others limited the number of words which might be used; 
one, a thousand words; ten, twelve hundred words; and four, fifteen 
hundred words. In the matter of quoted material one tournament 
limited it to one-hundred words; one, one-hundred twenty words ; sev- 
en, one-hundred fifty words; and one, two hundred words. 

The single variation in the Oratory contest was called ‘‘ Situational 
Oratory’’, and I quote from the tournament regulations, ‘‘ The origi- 
nal orations will be limited to eight minutes. At the end of each ora- 
tion there will be a four minute discussion on the subject which the 
oration covers, during which the orator will defend his point of view 
extemporaneously. This change has been made to get away from the 
stiff formality of the old style oratory. The oration should concern 
a timely and vital problem and should contain a specifie and inter- 
esting development of problem and solution.’’ 


IMPROMPTU 


The Impromptu contest is newer and is carried on under a variety 
of regulations. In this contest the speaker is assigned a topic on 
which he must speak with little or no preparation ; it differs from the 
extemporaneous speaking contest largely in the matter of the length 
of time for preparation. This survey shows that two tournaments al- 
lowed no time for preparation, four allowed two minutes, two allowed 
fifteen minutes, and two provided thirty minutes of preparation. The 
maximum length of the speeches is also shorter than in extemporan- 
eous speaking. Five contests called for four minute speeches; three, 
five minutes; two, six minutes; and one, seven minutes. 

There was considerable variety in the manner of conducting the 
contest. Five tournaments provided editorials for the contestants to 
read and use as the basis for their speeches. Three of these called 
for the speaker to read the editorial to himself first, then aloud to 
the judge and immediately begin speaking. One tournament director 
used three different methods in three preliminary rounds: in the first 
round the speaker simply used the editorial as the basis for a speech ; 
in the second round the method deseribed above was used; in the third 
round the speaker read the editorial to himself, as did the judge who 
then asked him a pertinent question which was to be the basis of a 
short talk. In one tournament the basis of the speech was ‘‘mimeo- 
graphed material’’ given to the speakers a few minutes before the 
time of speaking. One used miscellaneous ‘‘run-of-the-mill’’ sub- 
jects of wide variety—topics such as might be introduced in eonver- 
sation. One used ‘‘subjects of national and international interest 
drawn from current magazines’’; another used topies on the general 
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theme ‘‘Peacetime Conseription.’’ A novel method was used in one 
tournament where the speakers listened to a speech on ‘‘a topic of 
national and international interest’’ and immediately prepared a re- 
joinder. In order to prevent the impromptu contest from offering an 
opportunity simply ‘‘to blow for five minutes on any given topic’’ one 
tournament set up the following regulations : ‘‘ Before the tournament 
each entrant will designate the general field which interests him most 
and during the tournament will draw topics from that field. An 
effort will be made to phrase each topic so as to require an expres- 
sion of opinion from the speaker.’’ There followed a list of fifty 
general fields from Advertising to Vocational Training from which 
the student could choose. Specific topics in each of these fields were 
prepared before the tournament and the speakers selected one of three 
of these topics drawn by lot. 


AFTER DINNER SPEAKING 


Details concerning the conduct of this contest were in many in- 
stances lacking. In at least some of the tournaments actual after- 
dinner situations were provided for the conduct of the contest ; prob- 
ably in all of them this was true in the final round. Three tourna- 
ments required the speakers to select a topic an hour or so before the 
contest ; two of them set up a general theme for the contest and an- 
other asked the speakers to submit twenty topics apiece from which 


lists the speakers were then assigned specifie topics. Four tourna- 
ment regulations required the prospective after-dinner speakers to 
prepare their toasts before coming to the tournament. One designated 
a general theme, and another suggested that the topic ‘‘be adapted 


”? 


to a debate tournament situation.’’ One tournament combined these 
two methods; in the first round the speakers drew topies ‘‘of ecur- 
rent interest’? and in the second round they delivered prepared 
speeches on ‘‘any international topic.’’ 


RADIO SPEAKING 


Two general methods of conducting this contest were noted: as a 
news digest, and as a combination of different types of radio speak- 
ing. Two tournaments asked the speakers to prepare a news digest or 
commentary—one five minute maximum and the other eight—from 
newspaper or magazine material for a given period. Three tourna- 
ment rules provided that each speaker make three microphone appear- 
ances, each of a different nature. In one tournament the contest- 
ants presented a four minute prepared radio speech, read a script 
from sight, and presented an impromptu speech on a subject chosen 
by the director. The other two tournaments required the entrants 
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to present a short (two to three minutes) prepared speech on any 
topic, read a brief news item and a short commercial announcement ; 
these last two items were provided by the tournament director. In all 
eases the contestants were judged by critics who listened to them by 
radio or over a public address system. In one ease the six best speak- 
ers were chosen to broadcast over a local station and the vote of the 
radio audience determined the winner. 


POETRY READING 


Of the seven tournaments including this contest on the program 
five allowed the contestant to read any poetry—original or otherwise 
—that he cared to; one limited the material to Shakespeare and the 
other provided thirty lines which each contestant had five minutes 
to study before reading. Four contests required that the material 
be read from the book, while three allowed the contestant to read 
from memory or the book. The time limit in four cases was five min- 
utes and in the remaining two instances six and seven minutes re- 
spectively. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


Three of the six Discussion contests held were in the form of the 
Progression and two others were adaptations of it. In the sixth ease 
the members of the discussion groups listened to a ten minute speech 


on a current topic and then under the guidance of a chairman and 
questioning by the judge proceded to discuss the speech in short talks. 

In the Progression five panel discussions are held on these phases 
of the problem under consideration: 1. What is the nature, loca- 
tion, extent, significance, history and cause of the problem? 2, 3, and 
4. Consideration of three solutions to the problem being discussed. 
5. What, as a citizen, will be my personal program to put into effect 
the necessary solutions? (For a complete version of the Progression 
see MeBurney and Hance, Principles and Methods of Discussion). 
The adaptation of the Progression used in two tournaments was a 
Diseussion-Argumentation sequence. The first four stages were the 
same as in the Progression; however in the fifth stage instead of 
holding a discussion on the individual’s personal program, ‘‘advocacy 
speeches’’ were presented. Here the contestant was called on to pre- 
sent a persuasive speech on the best solution of the problem in com- 
petition with other speakers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Two tournaments sponsored legislative assemblies in conjunction 
Continued on page 24 
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I am very happy in this opportunity to send my greetings to my 
friends in Pi Kappa Delta. From 1926-30, I was a student at Okla- 
homa City University and from 1930-35, I was an instruetor in pub- 

lie speaking and debate at the Univer- 
sity of Wichita (Kansas), both of which 
were Pi Kappa Delta schools. Coming 
to Duke University in the fall of 1935, 
I was awarded an honorary membership 
in Tau Kappa Alpha by the Duke Chap- 
ter. Although my work the last six 
years has been with the Tau Kappa Al- 
pha speech fraternity, I have not for- 
gotten my nine years of Pi Kappa Delta 
associations nor have I failed to note 
the continued growth and development 
of your regional and national activities. 
I was thrilled on one afternoon about 
three or four years ago as I sat in a 
campus barber shop to hear the radio 
announcer say, ‘‘We now take you to 
; Topeka, Kansas, for a network broad- 
LeROY LEWIS ; ace : 
Instructor in Speech east featuring the legislative delibera- 
Duke University tions of Pi Kappa Delta students from 
Derkem, 5. C. all over the United States.’’ I assure 
you I was thrilled and wished I could 
have been with you on that happy occasion. To be a member of Pi 
Kappa Delta is truly an experience that one never forgets. | owe much 
of my interest and training and inspiration in speech to the ecompre- 
hensive and well-organized speech program of Pi Kappa Delta and 
to the progressiveness of its national leadership through the many 
years it has served college students. 


Sincerely, 
Leroy LEwIs. 
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One Way to Secure a Debate Audience 


LeROY LEWIS 
Instructor in Speech 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


ow 


This story is written for all debaters and debate coaches who have 
had the bitter experience at some time or other of preparing for an 
intercollegiate debate, and then, on the night of the contest, finding 
no one there except your opponents, the rival coach, and possibly a 
presiding officer. In the last six years at Duke University we have 
averaged around a hundred persons at each of our intercollegiate de- 
bates held on the campus. Our usual home schedule includes twelve 
contests, six for men and six for women. We do not threaten, brow- 
beat, or compel anyone to attend; nor is it a required part of class- 
room work in speech courses. I might also add that our student body 
is not more inclined toward voluntary attendance at debates than are 
students in other American colleges and universities. Then how, you 
ask, do you entice an average of one hundred college students to at- 
tend each debate for a total of twelve hundred persons during one 
debate season? And that is a fair question. The answer can be given 
in four words: sorority and fraternity sponsorship. 

Six years ago we inaugurated a system of fraternity sponsorship. 
When the plan was started, debate attendance was at the usually low 
ebb that you find it in most universities. Practically no one attended. 
Under our fraternity sponsorship plan, each home debate for men is 
sponsored by a social fraternity. About two months before the debat- 
ing season opens, we announce publicly in the student newspaper that 
such sponsorships are available. Of course, the coach is wise if he 
works privately on certain key fraternity men and occasionally dis- 
cusses the value of intercollegiate debating in his public speaking 
classes. In this way, responsible fraternity men will become interest- 
ed in the idea, relay it to the fraternities of which they are members, 
and secure fraternity support. In six years, with six home debates 
each year, we have never yet failed to secure enough fraternities for 
all the debates on our schedule. In fact, we have from one to three 
too many fraternity requests for sponsorship each year. 


What about the details of such sponsorship? The first move is to 
ask fraternities to submit their names for the sponsorship. Then call 
together one representative from each group for a discussion of the 
year’s contests. This first meeting should be held as soon as possi- 
ble after the schedule of home debates has been arranged. Names of 
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the six universities on our home schedule are then placed in a hat 
and each fraternity representative is asked to reach in and draw out 
a slip of paper. The name of the university on that slip becomes 
the debate to be sponsored by that boy’s fraternity. This plan is 
necessary since each fraternity will want to sponsor that debate which 
features the largest or best-known university. Drawing out of the 
hat seems to eliminate all possibility of unfairness. 

What obligations are involved in the sponsoring of a debate? Brief- 
ly, the fraternity is expected to provide the chairman, advertise the 
debate, secure the audience, and entertain the visiting debaters. The 
fraternity frequently chooses one of its own members to preside. We 
encourage this practice, but urge that a man from our speech classes 
be chosen if possible. We do this in order that he may do the best 
possible job of introducing our guests, and conducting the fifteen- 
minute open-forum which always follows our debates. In advertising 
the debate, each fraternity buys and pays for fifty placards on which 
it places in large, bold type information about the debate. In addi- 
tion to placards, sponsors use stories in the campus and downtown 
papers ; whenever possible, pictures of both local and visiting debaters 
are run with the stories. Our local Tau Kappa Alpha chapter vol- 
unteers to assist the fraternity in the entertaining of our guest de- 
baters. Often, the fraternity is glad for our Tau Kappa Alpha chap- 
ter to take over the entertainment program entirely. If this arrange- 
ment is made, the Tau Kappa Alpha member in charge of entertain- 
ment sees to it that the men in the fraternity are all invited to the 
social affair following the debate. Or, if a dinner is given before the 
debate, the sponsoring fraternity is asked to send representatives to 
the dinner. At the close of the debating season, letters of apprecia- 
tion are sent to all sponsoring fraternities for their efforts in behalf 
of forensic activity on the campus. Some sort of entertainment is 
always provided for the debaters, coaches, fraternity sponsors and 
selected guests after each home debate. 

During the first year of the sponsorship plan, some very unusual 
methods of advertising and of drawing crowds were employed by the 
fraternities. The sponsorship was novel then; so were some of the 
methods employed to get an audience. Let me say here that these 
ideas were not continued beyond the first year; we discouraged such 
tactics for several reasons. I am simply listing them here to indicate 
the interest of the fraternities in the idea, and the extent to which 
they will go in order to provide debaters with an audience. One 
group secured a five-piece campus band and staged a debate-dance. 
An hour of free dancing followed the debate, free to all those who had 
previously attended the debate. Others were kept out. Another 
group advertised that it would conduct a raffle following the debate; 
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each of the twenty holders of lucky numbers was awarded a pair of 
free theatre tickets. A third group gave free soda pop to members 
of the audience between the main speeches and the rebuttal speeches. 
Perhaps these methods should not have been used. Maybe you will 
not like them. I am not defending them. I have listed them simply 
to indicate that fraternities are interested and willing to spend their 
time and their money to sponsor debate contests. It is up to the 
coach of debate to help direct their energies and enthusiasm in the 
right direction . There are more legitimate and approved methods 
of securing an audience. For example, in the Dartmouth-Duke de- 
bate on socialized medicine, the Sigma Nu fraternity almost to a man, 
canvassed the nurses’ home, the hospital staffs, and the medical asso- 
ciations in our city and county. The personal touch brought out an 
audience of more than three hundred presons. This was much more 
effective than soda pop, raffle, or dance ballyhoo employed by rival 
groups. The Yale-Duke debate on the supreme court question was 
presented to an audience of more than two hundred and fifty persons 
because the sponsoring fraternity sent members to invite such groups 
as the law school faculty and student body, and the city and county 
bar association. The coach can help some here if he will select only 
those questions that have a definite appeal to large groups; then not 
debate the same question too often, preferably not more than twice. 

And what about the size of the audience over a period of six years? 
The first year our largest audience was 312; the smallest 147. The 
average was 216. The novelty of the idea gave us larger audiences 
and a better average that first year than we have been able to main- 
tain. I think that is to be expected. The second year our average 
attendance was 176. The third year the average attendance was 121. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth years has seen the average attendance re- 
main constant at around one hundred persons. While this is a econ- 
siderable drop, I feel that we are now securing a substantially inter- 
ested audience and that the average will remain on about the same 
level. Two possible explanations for this drop might be suggested : 
first, the flash and novelty have worn off; second, a similar plan of 
sorority sponsorship was inaugurated the third year for women. And 
twelve debates at home are too many, I think, for one campus. 

Here are certain ‘‘don’ts’’ for the coach if such a plan is to be sue- 
cessful. First, don’t have too many home debates; second, don’t de- 
bate the same question too often; third, don’t use the same debaters 
over and over again. And on the positive side, DO select a question 
that has campus appeal. When arranging your schedule, choose op- 
ponents that are sure to give your team stiff competition. An ex- 


cellent debate, keenly contested by both sides, will insure an audience 
Continued on page 25 
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Rules for Convention Contests 


GLENN R. CAPP, Contest Chairman 


ows 
PARTICIPATION 


1. Each delegate attending the convention must pay a registra- 
tion fee of $2.50. This covers the banquet ticket, admission to all 
meetings and contests, and the social evening. Entry fees for partici- 
pation in the Convention Contests and the National Student Congress 
shall be in addition. However, participation in these events is con- 
tingent upon the payment of this fee of $2.50. 

2. Each participant in the Convention Contests and the National 
Student Congress shall be a bona fide undergraduate who has not al- 
ready had four years of forensic participation previous to 1941-42, 
and who is carrying a minimum of twelve hours of college work with 
passing grades at the time of the convention. He shall also be a mem- 
ber of Pi Kappa Delta or shall have filed a tentative membership ap- 
plication with the National Secretary and sent in his initiative fees. 

3. All entries must be sent to the National Secretary so as to show 
a postmark not later than MARCH 5, 1942. Entries mailed later than 
that date will not be placed in the contests. The entry fee shall be 
$1.00 for each contest entered, and $1.00 for each person entered in 
the National Student Congress. The entry fees shall be sent in with 
the entry blank. 

4. All competing chapters must provide at least one coach, or 
qualified judge, for assigned service in running the tournament. No 
school will be permitted to enter the tournament without furnishing 
a judge. If any coach feels that he cannot meet all assignments, he 
is requested not to enter contestants in the tournament. 

5. There shall be separate contests for men and women in debate, 
extemporaneous speaking, and oratory. Certificates shall be awarded 
to winners of superior and excellent ratings in each contest. 

6. Trophies shall be awarded to the six chapters with the most 
points in all contests. Certificates of ‘‘ Excellence’’ shall be awarded 
to the next 12 high ranking chapters in all contests. In determining 
the high ranking chapters, points will be given in each contest as fol- 
lows: Superior Rating (first six places)—5 points; Excellent (next 
12 places)—4 points; Good (all others placing in upper half)—3 





points ; for participation—1 point. The six highest ranking chapters 
will not be designated first, second, third, ete., but all six will be 
given superior rankings. 
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7. All arrangements for contests not covered by the rules shall be 
in the hands of the individual contest committees and the Director 
of Tournaments. 


ORATORY 


1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta chapter may enter one ora- 
tor in the men’s and one in the women’s contest. 

2. Orations. Orations shall not exceed 1200 words in length, nor 
12 minutes speaking time, and shall contain not more than 120 words 
of quotations. All orations must be the original work of the con- 
testants. All quotations shall appear definitely as such in the manu- 
script. Each contestant shall send a typewritten copy of his oration 
to the National Secretary not later than March 5, 1942. The oration 
delivered in the contest must conform to the manuscript submitted. 

3. Contests. The contests shall be held simultaneously, the num- 
ber of such contests being determined by the number of contestants 
entered, it being provided that not more than eight speakers shall 
appear on one program. Each orator shall appear in five contests. 

4. Method of Judging. Three judges shall be used in each contest. 
Each judge shall rank only the three highest ranking speakers first, 
second, and third. In tabulating the results, all other speakers in 
each contest will be given a ranking of fourth. No judge shall tie 
two speakers for first, second, or third places. 

5. Rankings. The six highest ranking orators in all five contests 
shall be awarded the rank of ‘‘Superior.’’ The twelve next highest 
ranking orators shall be awarded the rank of ‘‘ Excellent.”’ 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 


1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta chapter may enter one 
speaker in the men’s and one in the women’s contest. 

2. Subjects. At least two months before the Convention, the Na- 
tional Council shall announce a general subject for each contest. 

3. Subtopics. The Contest Committee shall arrange for the seeur- 
ing of sufficient and suitable subtopies. 

4. Drawings. One hour before the beginning of each contest, the 
contestants shall draw by lot for sub-topies. 

5. Contests. The rules for these contests shall be the same as 
those for oratory. 

6. Length of Speeches. Speeches shall not be less than six min- 
utes nor more than eight minutes. Each speaker shall be given a 
warning by the timekeeper at the expiration of six minutes. 

7. The Method of Judging. The method of judging shall be the 
same as that for oratory. 
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8. Ranking. The method of ranking shall be the same as for ora- 
tory. 


DEBATE 


1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta chapter may enter one team 
in the men’s and one in the women’s contests. 

2. Substitutions. There may be free substitution of debaters 
from round to round providing the names of those to be used are 
included in the entry lists. 

3. Question. The official Pi Kappa Delta question shall be used 
in all contests. 

4. Speeches. Each debater shall have two speeches, one of ten 
minutes and one of five. The affirmative shall introduce the con- 
structive and the negative shall introduce the refutation speeches. 

5. Rounds. All teams will take part in eight rounds of debate, 
the pairings of which are to be arranged by the contest committee and 
posted from round to round. 

6. Sides. Each team must debate both sides of the question, al- 
ternating sides in succeeding rounds. 

7. Decisions. Decisions will be rendered by single judges, who 
will be allowed time for oral criticism following each debate but who 
shall not announce their decisions. 

8. Rankings. All teams winning all or seven of the eight rounds 
shall be awarded the ‘‘Superior’’ ranking. All teams winning six 
debates shall be awarded an ‘‘ Excellent’”’ ranking. All teams winning 
five debates shall be awarded a ‘‘Good’’ ranking. 
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Annual Report of Treasurer 


July 1, 1940—June 30, 1941 


ow 
RECEIPTS 
Balance in Treasury June 30, 1940............. $ 7,627.75 
CII 6 gioco cnc Maida concdunnnaccons ecnchcesausghun $ 4.00 
Debate Annuals 3.53 
Membership Fees 3,350.00 
THE PORENSIC ............. eer : eee ea 34.90 
IIE da cthstkinncpaerenmsnwesinea vanes sasaeesweneuy (iuiaalaceSmagaanoe 2,555.16 
NIG ns cis sstarhsedsnneascranacceain 180.84 


Convention Refund ............ 


Certificates ...... 

CI TIIRE IE ivcidsscocencccinen . 
National Council Meeting 
THE FORENSIC ..... 
ea 

Printing 

Postage ..... 

GRMGO «+... . 
Provinces ...... 

Short Checks . 

Refunds to Chapters .... 
BROT OEE  <.cccesncass: 


Geunaeddntisss ‘ 15.70 6,144.13 
$13,771.88 
EXPENDITURES 


392.40 

1,378.91 

2,409.67 

; Raion 189.52 

aateei sigapaiicl 128.60 

ehaiecetaatan 1,561.15 

as : 460.00 

aH sisaea wich taeteeaeneen 10.25 

paasenesoueiene iba tectul 17.50 
sind: sereanateghaawntanies ; 17.50 6,677.10 


Balance in Treasury—June 30, 1941 . $ 7,094.78 
Distribution of Funds: 

CMRI BOCOCIE oni ccic cise ccccciceccscscccscccoss $2,594.78 

I go cecnactatarantadcuntecdratsocipleaas sol id 3,000.00 


Postal Savings 


seeds piano deekicaagamieiadincnnes 1,500.00 


$7,094.78 


Greeley, Colorado, August 27, 1941 


To Whom This May Concern: 

This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of the 
National Secretary of Pi Kappa Delta for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. I believe the attached statement shows the true financial status 
of Pi Kappa Delta as of June 30, 1941. 





A. O. COLVIN, Auditor. 
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CHAPTER REPORTS 


Chapter 
Alabama: 
Alabama College ... 
Arizona: 
Flagstaff - 
TIDES cicrtSipcenceaianeescunciscnanaan 
Arkansas: 
ME, bo So ccccccencneccnsnesns 
IID, savccinnecmsscncirincenesnces 
NE sini: ne Dacinee pincaneasbecncenies 
California: 
IE extaishtossiiacciasmads 
ee a bat 
NE tibinichrenacctoneccctiitont a 
U. OF Gantt... tA; «....... ea 
Colorado: 
BURCO TOROS: oncscceccccccccccsse 
ireetey Gtiate ......:....:..-..... 
Western State %......-<......... 


Connecticut: 

NE PIII. bicdvinsacccnins pence 
Florida: 

IID icindien vacbenitiesakeasoasanses 

John B. Stetson ................ 
yeneral Chapter ........ 
Georgia: 

State College .................... 
Idaho: 

College of Idaho ............... 
Illinois: 

Wesleyan ........ ee 

Eureka ........ pase sea aii 

ID xs anttbatecnsiiutndidnd ; 

RI es iis acraatacdnlguninite 

en 

Normal Univ. ................. ; 

McKendree as cal AS a oe 

North Central .............. , 

IN oc iiccisste tusicacacenenenen 

Wheaton 

Macomb ........ Delite rt Aan 

PIII Sisncicerecccbusesuud 

RNIN. snctonstebsaiiikcatenbhicecpees 

DeKalb . 

The Principia ............ 

EEN, taevsctiichacccunesetcies 


Fees 


35.00 
15.00 
45.00 


Keys 
4.00 


6.75 
4.75 
3.50 


8.00 


72.00 


32.00 
37.25 
15.50 
10.00 
76.50 


20.00 





$ 


Total 


19.75 


16.75 
19.75 


23.50 


33.00 


35.00 


or 


5 
.25 
.00 
.00 
75 
.00 
.75 
-30 
.00 
.00 
.25 
.50 
.00 
-50 
15.00 
5.00 


-~1 to 
ao.) 


at 
AAA © bo 6 & 
ano & © 1 © 


— 
= bo 
-_“ © 


oO 
uo 





Refunds 


$ 0.50 
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Chapter Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Indiana: 
MII irre cl wacictdie..  -Adabiela* «<jedobee '¢ Jreemendess 
Iowa: 
Wesleyan Univ. ................ 15.00 5.75 20.75 
Central ihc hated hdl tadeanatees 35.00 44.75 79.75 
PPIIEIIINIIIDO . icasccdscsacatteenines  ““Gemuenieesa: “sates bed Sennen 
NI sacccdscssnaseniveudidios “ 10.09 16.00 26.00 
Parsons ...... chchudaiantan aed 10.00 10.00 20.00 
I UE acti civcnddonncedans hate, wee apaed eee deibedale sei 
ME eactnacicee acs csencatece eee 50.00 17.25 67.25 2.00 
WOSLGTH: TRIOR: cscc.nevics.ss.s: a ee ne 
PRUE Sisccccacscshakemaiedess ee «Ct(‘«‘S gerbe 10.75 10.75 
MIE inca cietteasemeuroiitan,  iieeipes .  <aigevcbi deems lo 6! ‘omental 
William Penn .................... SOG spina 15.00 
TI io) en sch tea acantas - 50.00 27.10 Tene 
Kansas: 
EN rudiciiticdectlegaseueaeisthe 10.00 9.00 19.00 
TINUE daintitntkuicceicdiece:,  ° satvpapiabe 8.75 8.75 
RN ect tienen  Aeiiciacas. .copommmesey  ~omeeualionn 
Southwestern .................... 15.00 5.00 20.00 
Emporia Teachers ............ 25.00 27.25 52.25 10.00 
Wesleyan ......... eettaieoe “aula ee, 0 ileal sate silts 
Pree et Re Te vcsicccescenccec - 15.00 4.00 19.00 
College of Emporia ........ a ciakaien. racial 
BI Sadia ves sccccnennnaeeucicuss ‘ 20.00 30.00 50.00 
IE ou skcsucnscaweneenes pie 20.00 edema 20.00 
Bethany ..... s 10.00 20.75 30.75 
Hays State aii 15.00 17.25 32.25 
Bethel ..... on ; “ 20.00 57.75 77.75 
Kentucky: 
Georgetown walt dciican 22.00 9.25 31.25 2.00 
I us Suscncsnnanial silstataddicn 5.00 5.00 
II iii nsancascecnspexcunsh << wens ica ; _— 
TYORGgIVGRIA. «..<....:...... iste 20.00 7.00 27.00 
Louisiana: 
Louisiana College ............ ROL ss kates wane 10.00 
Centenary satan 10.00 5.25 25.25 75 
So. West. Inst. in 35.00 15.50 50.50 
Maine: 
UNIT <iccnckccsmaécsealteasdenenuains “Meise 
Michigan: 
PRN. Sicecivesthudei  <“aabecadee:, Seabee” | @eltoe 
Olivet . ’ call ees eudsaeeuns etaiie Se 
Hope . ae ets be 45.00 aaa 45.00 
State College . ucautindes 50.00 137.17 187.17 
State Normal College ; 45.00 50.75 95.75 
Univ. of Detroit 50.00 54.25 104.25 
Mount Pleasant 40.00 28.50 68.50 
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Chapter 


Minnesota: 


Macalester 

St. Olaf .... ; 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Concordia ............ ; 
Hamline ........... ‘ 
St. Thomas ........ 


Mississippi: 


Millsaps ....... ‘ 
State College 


Missouri: 


Westminster 

Park 

Central ...... : 
William Jewell ..... 
Culver-Stockton 


Warrensburg .............- 


| ae 
Cape Girardeau 
Maryville ............. 
Missouri Valley 
Tarkio ...... 


Montana: 


Polytechnic Inst. 
State College 


Nebraska: 


Wesleyan .... 
Doane 
Hastings 
Kearney . 
Chadron ..... 
Omaha .. 


North Carolina: 


State College 
Wake Forest ....... 
Asheville Normal 
Lenoir Rhyne 


North Dakota: 


Jamestown 


Ohio: 





Baldwin-Wallace 
Heidelberg 
Hiram 

Akron = 
Otterbein ...... 


Marietta Lia cent tical 


Bowling Green 


Fees 


40.00 
25.00 
20.00 
10.00 
25.00 
65.00 


20.00 
15.00 
30.00 
10.00 


10.00 


5.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
15.00 
15.00 
30.00 


Keys 


4.75 
19.50 
12.14 

3.50 

8.50 

7.25 
52.00 


Total 


64. 
32. 


65 


20. 
26. 
47. 
.00 


10 


19. 


39. 


32 


75 


50 


.50 
10. 
62. 
65. 


00 
80 
00 


00 
75 
50 


52 


oC 


50 


14 
28. 
23. 
22. 
82. 


50 
50 
25 
00 





Refunds 


1.25 


1.00 





Chapter 
Toledo 
Kent State 
Oklahoma: 
A. and M. College .... 
Tulsa ihanaeascothaauad 
Baptist . aes 
TANG .ndsausedscnsetinens 
Okla. City Univ. .... 
College for Women 
Ada 
Durant . 
Edmond .. 
Oregon: 
Linfield ....... 
Pennsylvania: 
Grove City ...... 
St. Vincent 
South Carolina: 
Presbyterian 
Winthrop .. hee 
The Citadel ........ 
South Dakota: 
Wesleyan U. 
Huron china 
POI Secs enccnasdisenceael 
State College . 


Sioux Falls College 


Aberdeen . 

Augustana . 
Tennessee: 

Maryville pebncecadidees 

Tusculum ee 

Johnson City .......... 

Poly Tech .... 


Carson-Newman ” 


Texas: 
Southwestern .......... 


NE axiciasteiccuvianides 


East Texas ied 
Howard Payne ..... . 
Mary Hardin Baylor 
Texas Christian 


i cihackdeeka oun ticttencecs teens 


Hardin-Simmons .... 


BNO Wha. eidctesnecnsinnms cial 


Sam Houston .......... 
San Marcos ....... 


Stephen F. Austin .... 


35.00 


10.00 
5.00 
50.00 


5.00 
10.00 
25.00 


30.00 
30.00 


5.00 
90.00 
55.00 


40.00 
20.00 
5.00 


15.00 
20.00 

5.00 
25.00 


40.00 
45.00 
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Keys 
6. 
10. 


58. 


_ 


oT bo 


bo 


26 


4.50 


10. 


10. 


8.00 


50 


00 


63.50 


40.5 


33 
31. 
25. 
15 
47. 


7.00 


3.00 


.50 


75 
00 


-50 


50 


.50 


Tota 
6 
45 


10 


o 


108 





12 
2 


oO 


.00 
.00 


26 


50 


23.00 


57. 
20. 
66. 


cn eS HD to 
_ ow 


“1 o'r ot 


5.00 


2 95 


25 
.00 


.00 


.50 
.00 


.00 


.50 


».00 
5.00 
5.75 


6.25 


75 
00 
50 


.00 
.50 
.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 
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Chapter Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Virginia: 

Farmville 7 5.00 7.00 12.00 
Washington: 

Puget Sound . 5.00 13.50 18.50 

Seattle Pacific .... ba 25.00 54.00 79.00 
West Virginia: 

Wesleyan ...... é 15.00 4.75 19.75 
Wisconsin: 

Ripon. «.:........ 30.00 35.75 65.75 

Darrell. .:....<..... ; sabe 30.00 29.50 59.50 

Oshkosh .............. ; 25.00 12.25 37.25 

miver PRs. ......:..:. ; > 25.00 16.50 41.50 
NDE -Seniiccecneus Bikey nies $3,350.00 $2,555.16 $5,910.16 $17.50 


G. W. FINLEY, 
National Treasurer. 


Receipts were low this last year because of the small number of new 
memberships sent in. This was due partly to the raising.of the re- 
quirements for membership but mostly to the difficulty students had 
last spring in raising the $5.00 initiation fee. Chapters that did not 
get their eligible students in last spring should make every effort to 
get them to send in their application blanks and initiation fees early 
this fall. Then you will have them in the chapter to help boost for 
a big delegation to the convention in Minneapolis next spring and a 
strong forensic program during the entire year. They can, of course, 
take their formal initiations along with the regular class of new mem- 
bers at your annual initiation ceremony. 





SPEECH TOURNAMENTS FOR 1940-41 
Continued from page 11 
with the contest features. These followed the patterns set by other 
student assemblies and need not be discussed here. 

In place of Poetry Reading one tournament held a project in Lee- 
ture Reading, and I quote from the directions: ‘‘An explanation 
(lecture) will precede the interpretation of a cutting from a great 
oration, play, story, poem, ete. The lecture should present interesting 
background material on the author or the situation to which the seleec- 
tion relates. The time limits are three minutes for the lecture and 
five minutes for the interpretation. Memorize the selection but not 
the lecture.’’ 

The same program included a project in Conversation. ‘‘Chairs 
will be arranged in an informal manner and people will remain seated 
throughout the discussion. One person will be chosen as host—per- 
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haps one as hostess—with the duties of a chairman in a discussion. 
He will explain the situation to the audience, initiate the subjects, 
and guide the conversation. Every speaker should be prepared on 
some book, play, historical event, ete., about which he can converse, 
even though the etiquette may not permit him to use these materials. 
There must be guidance in a conversation, but the limit is wider than 
a single subject. It is proper to interrupt, but good manners should 
be used at all times.’’ 

Another tournament held a contest in Bible Reading. The con- 
testants were asked to read from memory or the text four selections 
from the King James version of the Bible. The selections read were 
to be one each from 1. Old Testament Historical Narrations, 2. Poeti- 
eal Books, 3. Prophecy, 4. New Testament Historical narrations or 
Epistles. The whole reading time was not to exceed six minutes. 





ONE WAY TO SECURE A DEBATE AUDIENCE 


Continued from page 15 


for subsequent debates. Poorly prepared debaters will kill your audi- 
ence and no system of fraternity or sorority sponsorship can overcome 
that. Even in 1941 college students will leave a good debate saying, 
‘*T wouldn’t have missed this for anything.’’ Those same college stu- 
dents will leave a poor debate saying, ‘‘It was lousy.’’ I have heard 
both. I think those college students were speaking their real feelings. 
After experimenting for six years with this fraternity and sorority 
sponsorship of intercollegiate debates, I have come to one definite 
conclusion: that if the coach of debate will assume the responsibil- 
ity of placing well-trained debaters (four of them) on the platform 
in each intercollegiate debate, the fraternity will assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing an audience. 

As a motivating factor and as a means of showing our appreciation, 
we offer a large loving cup with the name of the fraternity engraved 
thereon to the fraternity that provides the largest debate audience 
during the season. A similar cup is given to the sorority that has the 
largest turn-out at a women’s debate during the school year. These 
cups are provided by a friend of forensics at Duke. These cups are 
presented to the fraternity and sorority representatives who are our 
guests at the annual Tau Kappa Alpha spring dinner which climaxes 
the school year in forensics. My personal feeling is that this enter- 
prise is a grand experiment and a successful one. Sorority and fra- 
ternity debate sponsorship gives your forensic chapter a significant 
project on which to work; it gives twelve social organizations a 
chance to make a real contribution to their campus. 





EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


Sabina has a thousand charms 
To captivate the heart, 
Her lovely eyes are Cupid’s arms, 
And every look a dart; 
But when the beauteous idiot speaks 
She cures me of my pain; 
Her tongue the servile fetters breaks, 
And frees her slave again. —Anonymous. 


The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in 
his heart: his words were softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords. 
-Psalms, 55:21. 


After a naval victory, the Romans brought back to Rome the orna- 
mented prows of the captured vessels and used them to decorate the 
platform from which the victors spoke. In Latin a ship’s prow was 
called a beak, because it was pointed like a bird’s beak. The word is 
rostrum. The Romans continued to decorate their platforms with 
the prows of captured ships. Before long the platform itself was 
called a rostrum. The orator who speaks from a rostrum, is, literally, 
speaking from the prow of a ship. 


As if the dominance of the whole nation 
Lay in that clear correct enunciation. 
Alice Duer Miller, “The White Cliffs.” 


It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and see ships tossed upon 
the sea, a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle and see a battle 
and the adventures thereof below. But no pleasure is comparable to 
standing upon the vantage ground of Truth, a hill not to be command- 
ed and where the air is always clear and serene, and to see the errors 
and wanderings and mists and tempests in the valley below, so always 
that this prospect be with pity and not with swelling and pride. Cer- 
tainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, 
not in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

Francis Bacon. 


The best way to dissipate Colonel Lindberg’s influence is to show 
the fallacy of his arguments, not to attack him personally. 
Wendell Willkie. 
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The year is before us. It is a serious time, this year of world crisis. 
None of us has a right to live it carelessly. Whether our free demo- 
eratic way of life survives depends in part upon each one of us. Each 
has an opportunity—a school year and his own abilities. What he 
does with them during the months ahead depends upon him. He may 
fritter them away in the light fancies of college life. Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained. At the end of the year he may be a little 
softer, a little more flabby and less capable of achievement, physical- 
ly, mentally, morally. He may invest his time and energy in some- 
thing that develops his strength and character and stretches his 
stature intellectually. 

Pi Kappa Delta offers forensics. It is hard work, but if there is 
any way to produce power and skill, physical or mental, without work, 
I don’t know of it. It takes time, but if there is a vice or virtue that 
does not, I don’t know of it. It means paying in advance in work 
and time and sacrifice for a future reward, but if there are any vir- 
tues we do not have to pay for in advance, I don’t know of them. It 
is the vices we have to pay for afterwards. 

At the end of the year the student who has worked in forensies, has 
many compensations to reward him. He feels that he has grown. He 
has a sense of power. He has confidence. He can look back on a 
record of achievement and treasure his memories of interesting study 
and experiences. The knowledge he has gained will always be his. 
The skills he has developed no one can take from him. He can make 
the year a stumbling block or a stepping stone to success. 
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The President Says:— 


With this issue of Tue Forensic the members of the National Coun- 
cil cordially extend to you their sincere wishes for a busy, vigorous, 
and successful year. We urge you to check your forensic budget so 
as to include participation in the National Convention at Minneapo- 
lis, April 5th to 10th, 1942. 

Democratic liberties have been lost over a large portion of the globe. 
Americans, newly conscious of the ease and quickness with which 
cherished privileges can be subverted, are more determined than ever 
before to maintain the rights guaranteed them by tradition and law. 
Among those rights none is more important than freedom of speech, 
and in the struggle to preserve that freedom nothing is more import- 
ant than effectiveness of speech. Fortunately, Americans are dis- 
playing in a thousand ways their appreciation of that fact. Inspired 
by radio and talking pictures, they display an unprecedented interest 
in the social and professional value of good speech. Courses multi- 
ply ; business men organize evening classes; great industries provide 
training for their executives; labor unions organize public speaking 
clubs. Forensie societies must meet this challenge! 

The eurriculum is not enough. The extracurricular activities that 
cover the social relations of the students are an interesting index of 
the broad-mindedness and the humanity of the individual student. 
These activities ought to engage the full interest of the College au- 
thorities not so much with a view of supervising or directing them 
as in the possibilities of applying classroom instruction and inspira- 
tion to the immediate life on the campus. 

A. Craig Baird in his Presidential Message to the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech in 1939 said: 

‘It is not inappropriate here to praise the quality of 
speaking done during the past years under the auspices of 
the National Forensic League, the Pi Kappa Delta, Delta 
Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, and the score of state high 
school and college debate and discussion leagues. In these 
performances and the speech instructional systems back of 
them in school and college lie our hopes for good speaking 
standards in America, as far as standards relate to thought 
analysis. And these same factors of solidity should contrib- 
ute to the sane and serious treatment of basie questions by 
the rank and file of our citizens.’’ 

Let us therefore seek every opportunity to guide public opinion in 
its attempt to understand the vital problems facing us today. 


W. V. O'CONNELL. 
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Last year THE Forensic failed to print any forensic news 
about more than a fourth of our chapters. This was a serious 
failure. The items of forensic news about the chapters are 
more widely read than any other part of THe Forensic. It 
is the ambition of the editor to have at least one item about 
each chapter in each issue. Such an exehange of forensic 
information should be very valuable. 

It will take the cooperation of each chapter to make this 
possible. The most satisfactory arrangement is to schedule 
an exchange between your college paper and Tue Forensic. 
Most of the chapter news is secured in this way. If a chapter 
cannot arrange such an exchange, it should appoint a reporter 
who will clip all forensie news and mail it to the editor. 
This news should reach him each month. Other news items 
may be added. 

Tue Forensic would like to publish articles of forensic 
interest from its members. It appeals to all students and 
faculty to contribute. It is especially anxious to have con- 
tributions by student members. In the past two years it has 
had some splendid student articles. More would be weleomed. 
Write to the editor for suggestions if necessary. Articles of 
not over fifteen hundred words are most weleomed. 
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The Ninth Annual Red River Valley Forensic Tournament, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Minnesota Zeta chapter of Coneor 
dia College, Moorhead, Minnesota, is scheduled for February 5-7. The 
Pi Kappa Delta debate question, still to be selected, will be used in 
the debates. The NATS question will be used in the extemporane- 
ous argument event. Other events will be extemporaneous speaking, 
poetry reading, discussion and radio speech. 


Prof. E. Ray Nichols, who helps to coach forensics at College of 
the Pacific, California Delta, is back on the job after a year of gradu- 
ate study at University of Southern California. Prof. Nichols is plan- 
ning to write his doctoral thesis on **The Publie Speaking of James 


Madison.’’—Pacifie Weekly. 


Prof. A. H. Burrows, governor of the Province of the Great Plains 
and for seven years professor of economics and sociology at Chadron, 
Nebraska State Teachers, is this year beginning his duties at North- 
ern Michigan State Teachers, at Marquette —The Eagle. 
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HARRIET McPHETRES 
Student Representative, National Council 
Macalester College 
Senior from Stillwater, Minnesota 
Majoring in English and French, with minors in 
speech and physical education. Active in debate 


during high school and college. Takes the place 
of Barbara Dailey. 


After a year spent in graduate study 
at Northwestern University, Prof. Mar- 
tin Holeomb, member of the National 
Council, is back at Augustana, Illinois 
Xi. Professor Holeomb has become in- 
terested in stuttering and is investigat- 
ing the relation between stuttering and 
allergies—The Augustana Observer. 





Hastings, Nebraska Delta, plans to expand its public relations pro- 
gram. It has scheduled two demonstration debates on the high school 
question. Hastings and Kearney, Nebraska Zeta, will present the 
high school question before the debate section of the state teachers 
association. With Omaha, Nebraska Theta, it will debate before the 
High School Debate Clinie at Council Bluffs for the Iowa and Neb- 
raska debaters.—The Hastings Collegian. 


Neophytes at Dakota Wesleyan wore ‘‘screwballs’’ three weeks 
prior to their formal initiation into the South Dakota Alpha chapter. 
They were brightly painted rubber balls pierced with large screws 
and attached by a safety pin.—Mitchell Daily Republican. 


Minnesota Zeta chapter inducted into honorary membership at an 
outdoor steak fry Mr. B. C. B. Tighe, principal of Central High 
school, Fargo, N. D., and Mr. Arthur P. Diercks, principal of Senior 
High school, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Harold Ditmanson, prominent debater, was elected student body 
president at St. Olaf. His opponent in the election was Clifford 
Swanson, another member of the Minnesota Beta chapter.—The Man- 
itou Messenger. 


Prof. Buren C. Robbins, Dakota Wesleyan University, has been 
elected president of the South Dakota Intercollegiate Forensic Asso- 
ciation.—Phreno Cosmian. 
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Prof. Warren G. Keith, of Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, an- 
nounces that the Dixie Forensic Tournament will be held at Win- 
throp, December 3-6, 1941. The Grand National Legislative Assem- 
bly will meet in Lexington, Kentucky, March 25-26, 1942. The Grand 
Eastern Tourney is scheduled for Winthrop, April 8-11, 1942. ‘‘This 
conflicts with the Pi Kappa Delta convention and tournaments, but 
the colleges interested say that we have to hold it then or not at all, 
as other functions have been scheduled for other weeks. But other 
than Pi Kappa Delta schools read Tus Forensic. There should be 
room for both tournaments. One college has written that it is glad 
there is a conflict so that other than a Pi Kappa Delta school can 
win. 


The official phrasing of the high school debate question for 1941- 
1942, as released by the N. U. E. A. committee, is as follows: ‘‘Re- 
solved: that every able-bodied male citizen in the United States should 
be required to have one year of full-time military training before at- 
taining the present draft age.’’ 


In the Minnesota Intercollegiate Forensic Union contests held May 
10 at St. John’s University, Coneordia’s orators, Miss Delores Possehl 
and Mr. Alan Hopeman, won firsts. Harold Thysell placed second 
in extemporaneous speaking. 


Don Marsh won the Currens Biblical Oratorical contest at Hastings, 
Nebraska Delta, May 19. He spoke on ‘‘Job and the Modern Job.’’ 
He received a prize of fifteen dollars —The Hastings Collegian. 


Nine Ouachita, Arkansas Beta, debaters won firsts in various con- 
tests of the tournament of the Arkansas Association of Teachers of 
Speech last spring.—Ouachita Signal. 


Illinois Eta at Normal University, held a forensic reception in the 
student lounge October 8 to get acquainted with the new students in- 
terested in forensics.—The Vidette. 


Carroll Land and Jimmy Prothro were elected president and seere- 
tary of the Louisiana College student body. Both are prominent in 
forensies.—The Wildcat. 





Gene Halverson won the thirty dollars first prize in the Collins 
extempore speech contest at Macalester, Minnesota Alpha, May 1.— 
The Mae Weekly. 
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NORTHWEST DEBATE TOURNAMENT DATES 


Please announce in the October Forensic the dates of the 11th An- 
nual Northwest Debate Tournament as follows: 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 2, 3 and 4, 1942. 
Many of the colleges which usually send representatives to the 
Northwest Tournament are in doubt whether it will be held this year 
-1942—on account of the fact that the National Pi Kappa Delta 
Tournament and Convention will also be held in the Twin Cities. 
But we will hold the Northwest Tournament as usual on the dates 
given above. 
The Tournament will be held on the St. Thomas College campus. 
The official hotel headquarters will be the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul. 
Don WASNAK, 
Manager Northwest Debate Tournament. 


SERGEANT J. WINTON McKIBBEN 
Regimental Headquarters Company, 129th Infantry 
Camp Forrest, Tennessee 


Sergeant McKibben is a member of Pi Kappa Delta, Pi Chap- 
ter, Northern Illinois State Teachers’ College, DeKalb, Ulinois 





Debaters at Southeastern Teachers, Oklahoma 
Theta, are working on the high school question of 
compulsory military training. They plan to give a 
number of demonstration debates before high school 
audiences, before they take up the college question 
in Deecember.—The Southeastern. 


DeWitte (Patrick) Henry was awarded the Twin City alumni 
scholarship to the graduate school of Business Administration at Har- 
vard University. Competition was open to students of the northwest 


area. Henry has been an outstanding student and forensic leader.— 
The Hamline Oracle. 


Dr. Flovd F. Swertfeger has been appointed debate coach at Vir- 
ginia State Teachers. He succeeds Miss Mary P. Nichols, who will 
continue as faculty adviser to the Virginia Alpha Chapter.—The 
Rotunda. 
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Expenses of the Trip to the National Convention. 


Traveling expenses to and from the convention city 

Eats while on the trip 

Entry Fee, for each event entered, (not for each 

student ) $1.00 

(Sent to the National Secretary with the entry blank) ' 

Convention Registration Fee, per delegate $2.50 q 

(Paid when you register at the convention) j 

Hotel room, per day per person $1.25 4 
i 
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After a successful experience last year, Conecordia’s Minnesota 
Zeta chapter will again sponsor a series of informal group discussions 
of vital contemporary questions in a set-up known as ‘‘Coffee Con- 
ferences.’’ Students and faculty members are invited each Monday 
afternoon to the Recreation Room of Fjelstad Hall to participate in 
the discussion of a topie introduced by a member of the forensic 
squad. Afternoon coffee and doughnuts are served by one of the 
women campus groups. 


The Tennessee Epsilon chapter at Carson-Newman published an at- 
tractive four page announcement for distribution among the students 
at the beginning of the school vear. It gave the forensic program for 
the year, intercollegiate and intramural; an explanatory statement 
about Pi Kappa Delta, its purposes and eligibility requirements ; and 
a record of past forensic achievements. 


Dr. P. N. Annand, Colorado State, 1920, was recently appointed 
chief of the United States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine. Both Dr. Annand and his wife, Ruth Lovett Annand, were 
members of the Colorado Alpha chapter. 


Nan Coon, who won third in oratory for Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota Epsilon, at the last national tournament, was married -to Mr. 
Evans Allen Nord, June 14, 1941. They are living in Sioux Falls. 


Jack Robbins and Carroll Ellis, special distinetion members of the 
eta chapter at North Texas Teachers, were chosen Who’s Who repre- 
sentatives from their college. 


Harry Stiles, Missouri Beta, was elected student body president at 
Park.—The Park Stylus, 
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Book Reviews 
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Intercollegiate Debates. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New 
York. Noble and Noble. 

Vol. VI, 1916. Pp. 521. $2.50. 

Vol. VII, 1917. Pp. 670. $2.50. 

Vol. XVIT, 1936. Pp. 450. $2.50. 

These volumes are again of interest because of the debates they con- 
tain on military subjects. The agricultural colleges—they are now 
State Colleges—of Colorado, Kansas, and Oklahoma discussed compul- 
sory military training in 1916. In 1917 Princeton and Harvard de- 
bated the Swiss system of compulsory military service while the Law 
School of the University of Southern California and Columbia ar- 
gued about increasing the army and navy. In 1936 Lake Forest and 
Marquette discussed a compulsory reserve officers training corps. 
Colgate and Ohio Wesleyan presented nationalization of arms and 
munitions. 


Debate Index Supplement. Julia E. Johnsen. The Reference 
Shelf, vol. 14, no. 9. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 1941. 
Pp. 75. $.75. 

A guide to source material on controversial subjects which are im- 
portant, timely, and have available material. This brings up to date 
the Debate Index published in 1939. 


International Federation of Democracies. Julia E. Johnsen. The 
Reference Shelf, vol. 14. no. 8. New York. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. 254. $1.25. 

Modern technological developments have transformed the world in- 
to a compact neighborhood. It is no longer possible for any nation 
to find security in isolation. An international federation is a marvel- 
ous conception. Is it practical? This book helps you to form your 
own conclusion. It presents extensive articles from twenty-nine au- 
thorities and many other shorter ones. The Streit plan is diseussed. 


Compulsory Military Service. Edited by E. C. Buehler. Annual 
Debaters Help Book, vol. VIII. New York. Noble and Noble Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1941. Pp. 422. $2.50. 


Another very useful volume on the timely question the high schools 
are debating. Prof. Buehler presents a very good introduction, a 
forty page brief, and reprints from many helpful sources. 
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University Debaters’ Annual: 1940-1941. Vol. XXVII. Edited 
by Edith M. Phelps. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 1941. 
Pp. 517. $2.25. 

Intercollegiate Debates. Vol. XXII. Edited by Egbert Ray 
Nichols. New York. Noble & Noble, Publishers, Ine. 1941. Pp. 
439, $2.50. 

The appearance of these debate volumes is an annual event to all 
those interested in intercollegiate debating. Here is a record and a 
promise—a record of the year’s achievement and a promise of what 
the new year is to provide. These volumes are evidence that debating 
is not static, that it is an experimental and growing art, that it is 
coming closer to real life situations and growing in usefulness. 

The colleges last vear debated war issues. More than half of the 
twenty debates published deal with problems growing out of the war. 
There are two debates on compulsory military training, two on a un 
ion of the English speaking democracies, two on western hemisphere 
defense, and one each on conscription of capital for defense, Japa 
nese aggression in the far East, strikes in defense industries, entering 
the war now on the side of Great Britain, the Lend-Lease bill, and 
denial of free speech to aliens and representatives of hostile nations. 
Some of the others also have a war aspect, such as the present employ- 
ment problems in industry, decreasing government control to preserve 
industry, regulation of the American press, direct governmental ac- 
tion to settle strikes, and increasing the power of the federal govern 


ment. In faet, only the debate on interstate trade barriers does not 
involve the war situation. The thousands of college students who 


have debated these questions have had a unique opportunity to study 
intently the supreme problem confronting us today. 

Every section of the nation is there. In one debate Canada is rep- 
resented by the University of Toronto. There are examples of various 
forms of debating—the older formal type, radio, committee report, 
svymposium-panel, Oregon plan, the progression discussion. This last 
type is an interesting variation worthy of further consideration. Dr. 
Elwood Murray of the University of Denver has worked out an im- 
portant improvement in this new debate form. 

This is volume twenty-seven for Miss Phelps and volume twenty- 
two for Professor Nichols. What two people have done more to ad- 
vanee and improve intercollegiate debating than these two through 
their annual contributions? The nation over, those interested in for- 
ensies, students and instructors, are much indebted to them. 


So To Speak. Elizabeth Ferguson von Hesse. New York. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1941. Pp. 498. $3.00. 
‘This volume comes to the public recommended by the author’s most 
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famous pupil, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Any one familiar with 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s rapid climb to success as one of the nation’s ablest 


speakers will be anxious to read the book. 

There is nothing startling about it. In fact, it impresses one by its 
very moderate claims and by the careful honest manner in which it 
is built upon simple and accepted principles. Your suecess as a 
speaker—before the public or in your daily contacts—depends upon 
what people see, what they hear, and what they feel, your personality. 
To become successful as a speaker, one must cultivate and develop 
the qualities he wants people to see in him. He must make himself a 
splendid looking animal, lithe, graceful, with an abundance of reserve 
power. He must develop his voiee into a dynamie tool which he uses 
with precision, to persuade, to command, to move. The Nth quality 
of the speaker is his personality, the sine qua non of suecess. This 
is what people feel as they listen. 

This book is beautifully printed. The organization and page ap- 
pearance appeal to the eve. The theory is adequately supported with 
good exercises. It is more than another text in a field already well 
supplied with good texts. It is a distinet contribution. It should be 
very helpful to the individual who is striving alone to improve him- 
self as a speaker and it should also enjoy popularity in the classroom. 

Ilere is evidence why the President’s wife selected Mrs. von Hesse 
for her speech teacher. 
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IMPORTANT! 


In ordering keys from now on throw away all old price 
lists on the back of the constitution and all old FORENSICS. 
Use only the list printed on the back of this year’s FOREN- 
SICS. You will see that diamonds have jumped in price 
again. If you Special Distinction members do not want to 
pay war prices for diamonds order keys with the emerald ' 
now and then when, and if, diamonds come back to normal i 
levels have the emerald changed to a diamond. You will | 
receive the full value of the emerald at the time of the ex- i 
change. But be sure your advanced standing record has been j 
sent in to the national seeretary’s office so that there may be j 
no question about standing when you want to make the ex- { 

' 
i 


change. 
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